CHAPTER    EIGHT
WAR   CORRESPONDENT
WAR CAME, and I arrive at a period I have already touched upon in two other books—Atlantic Battle and Long Road to Leros. Some recapitulation is necessary and is justified by more than mere demands of narrative continuity. General Eisenhower's recent revelations about his arguments with Mr. Churchill over the Dodecanese Islands have again spotlighted a discreditable war episode of which I saw a great deal—namely the Leros surrender. Moreover, it is now possible for me to write about it without censorship, as the sole representative of the world Press who had the doubtful privilege of seeing the German invasion there.
Though Eisenhower's may be the bird's-eye and mine the worm's-eye view, I can at least tell how a clash of opinion at high level affects the fortunes of the private soldier and the slightly more privileged war correspondent. When Italy surrendered, the islands, in an important strategical position, appeared to be there for the taking, and General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, commanding in the Middle East, sent small detachments to seize them. Then Hitler struck back hard. Eisenhower remarks that the Italian garrisons had no stomach for fighting against anyone. That is partially true, but I can assert emphatically that the Italian gunners in Leros, both those manning anti-aircraft and the shore batteries, stuck bravely to their guns.
While an inspired whisper was being spread in Cairo and Alexandria that "the Prime Minister says we must hold Leros to the last," it now emerges that Eisenhower was deciding that no troops could be diverted from Italy to support the islands. While a trickle of reinforcements was being sent precariously through Turkish territorial waters to Leros, while war correspondents were being given "pep"
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